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Mayor O’Brien of Boston recently inquired of the Board of 
Fire Commissioners whether the excavations being made in 
some of the most frequented thoroughfares of that city would not 
prove a source of danger in case of fire, by obstructing the pro- 
gress of the fire department. The commissioners have answered 
that they would. “ This,” says The Standard, “ opens a nice ques- 
tion, whether, in case of a fire gaining undue headway on account 
of such obstruction, the fire insurance companies involved in the 
losses would not have a chance of recourse, either against the con- 
ces digging the trenches or the city that permitted them to do so.” 





Cuicaco brokers are considerably agitated over the attempt of 
the city to*collect from each a special license fee of $25. The 
State law authorized the city to tax, license and regulate various 
industries, including “money changers and brokers,” The city 
authorities maintain that the insurance brokers are liable under 
this provision. The same question was raised some years ago, 
when it was opposed so vigorously by the parties interested that 
the attempt was abandoned. The indications are that a similar 
opposition will be interposed to the present effort to swell the city 
revenue at the expense of an occupation already taxed to a burden- 
some degree. 





THE arrest of seven persons connected with the fire department 
of Plainfield, N. J., on a charge of arson, indicates that there is 
something radically wrong in the government of that city. It is 
claimed that for several years past incendiary fires have occurred 
at frequent intervals, and that the loss of property by such fires ex- 
ceeds $100,000, The detectives called to their aid a workman, 
who ingratiated himself with the suspected parties, and on Sunday 
night one of them was captured in the act of setting fire to a 
building. He made disclosures to the person whom he supposed 
was his accomplice which led to the arrest of six others, all mem. 
bers of the fire department, and they were held for examination. 
The. motive that prompted these men to resort to the dastardly 
crime of arson, if they did so, has yet to be disclosed. 





Just at this time, when railroad accidents are following each 
other with terrifying rapidity, it is comforting to learn that one 
of the trunk lines, at least, will obey the new law promptly and 
throw out the deadly car stove before it has a chance to count more 
Victims. The New York Central and Hudson River Railroad has 
contracted with the Martin Anti-Fire Car Heater Company of 
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Dunkirk, N. Y., for the introduction of its system of car heating 
in all the cars of the road. By this system steam is taken from the 
locomotive and carried in pipes through the cars, a steam-tight 
metallic ball and socket joint making the connection between the 
pipes of the different cars. A reducing valve at the locomotive 
limits the pressure of steam in the pipes to five pounds a square 
inch, It is estimated that the cost to the railroad company of put- 
ting in this heating system will be about $600,000. 





Now that Racine, Wis., has provided itself with a system of 
water-works for fire protection, it is announced that the fire 
department will be reorganized and will consist, after the first of 
next month, of six hose carriages, a chemical engine and a nook 
and ladder truck, and a force of thirty men. At the same time, the 
four steam fire engines now in service will be put out of commis- 
sion, as it is assumed that, with the new water-works in operation, 
they will not be needed. In thus discarding its fire engines and 
depending solely upon the water-works for protection, Racine has 
committed a blunder which, sooner or later, we think it will rue, 
No matter how ample the supply of water or how strong the pres- 
sure at the hydrants under normal conditions, no town of consider- 
able size can be looked upon as being adequately protected against 
fire without one or more good steam fire engines to supplement 
the hydrant service. 


Pate glass insurance has come to be as much of a necessity to 
the business community as fire insurance. An immense quantity 
of plate glass is now being used in modern business buildings, and 
this is subject at all times to a variety of casualties that are not 
covered by a fire insurance policy, and, therefore, special insurance 
against thei is necessary. The business of plate glass insurance 
has assumed goodly proportions during the past few years and sev- 
eral companies make a specialty of it. It has taken some time 
to demonstrate what rates are adequate to cover the risks involved 
in plate glass insurance, and this having been established satisfac- 
torily, the companies generally have been doing a business credit- 
able to themselves, profitable to their stockholders and of great 
advantage and convenience to propertyowners. Recently, however, 
there seems to have set in something of a tide of demoralization 
similar to that which characterizes fire insurance, and we hear from 
various quaiters that a war of rates between the plate glass com- 
panies is being waged. We regard this as especially unfortunate, 
for the volume of business is necessarily limited and must be rea- 
sonably profitable, or the character of the indemnity offered is 
impaired. When rate cutting is once begun, no one can pre- 
dict to what extremities it may be pursued, for no company 
is willing to see its business disappear without meeting its com- 
petitors on their own ground. We hear of instances where rates 
have been cut fifty per cent and more, which policy certainly 
cannot be indulged in with safety to the company writing at such 
cut rates. The Lloyds Plate Glass is one of the oldest and most 
conservative of the plate glass insurance companies, and has been 
eminently successful throughout its business career. Complaints have 
been coming to the home office of late very freely charging others of 
the plate glass companies with cutting rates to an extent that can 
but be ruinous to all interested. We understand that the other 
companies deny this, and claim to be equally desirous of maintain- 
ing rates. While we do not pretend to sit in judgment on either one, 
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or accuse any company specifically of rate cutting, we can affirm 
that we have seen correspondence setting forth instances where 
heavy reductions from established rates have been made. It is 
unfortunate as well for the public as for the companies that such 
practices should prevail, and unless some arrangement can be 
reached by which they will be prohibited for the future, there is 
likely to follow as great demoralization in plate glass insurance as 
exists in fire insurance. 





Tue report of Insurance Commissioner Forster of Pennsylvania, 
relative to the life and accident business transacted in that State 
in 1886, shows that the companies received $9,484,525, and of 
this amount $7,378,684 was paid the companies chartered by other 
States. This was an increase of $1,248,098 in premiums, of which 
the other State companies received $1,143,158. Adding to this 
total the premiums paid to fire insurance companies, and the 
aggregate reaches the large sum of $18,280,078 paid last year in 
Pennsylvania for insurance. The losses paid by the life companies 
to residents of Pennsylvania were $4,256,478, of which $3,487,650 
was paid by other State companies. These figures do not include 
accident insurance. Assessment companies of other States, 
licensed to do business in Pennsylvania, received in addition 
$7,980,040 for life insurance, according to their plan. About 
sixty-four per cent of their income went to pay losses, and twenty- 
four per cent to general expenses of management. Commissioner 
Forster is not particularly in love with assessment insurance, but 
says that the law requires him to license all such companies as are 
able to comply with the laws of the State, and that the oath of 
the officers of such companies must be accepted as conclusive in 
the matter. He adds: 

The present favorable condition of one company gives no certain 
assurance of its continued prosperity ; nor do the present meagre assets 
of another warrant the conclusion that it will never assume larger propor- 
tions. Hence the present condition of any of these companies may be 
delusive and misleading. Hence, also, the impossibility of applying any 
accurate rule of solvency as a condition precedent to the obtaining of 
license to do business in the State, and of responding to inquiries con- 
cerning the standing of this or that company, as if such questions were 
capable of conclusive answers. To all such inquiries there can be but 
one response—the company has complied with the law, its statement is 
published, and inquirers are as capable of forecasting its future as any 
public official. 





Tue Phenix Insurance Company of Brooklyn, the impairment 
of whose capital was reported by the insurance department, is 
exercising extraordinary vigor to place itself in shape to retain that 
degree of public confidence it has so long enjoyed. At a meeting 
on Monday, William H. Wallace of Brooklyn, William H. Logan 
of Greenpoint and Jordan J.. Mott, all extensively engaged in the 
iron business and well-known business men, were added to the 
new list of directors. These gentlemen had not heretofore been 
identified with the company, but immediately qualified for the 
positions to which they had been elected. The impairment of 
capital referred to in the department report is virtually made good 
already, and the business of the company has not been interfered 
with materially. The agents and field men of the Phenix stand 
loyally by it, and have been in no wise alarmed by the reports that 
have been circulated regarding it during the past two months. It 
takes something more.substantial than anything that has yet been 
given to destroy the reputation and standing of the company that 
has been so well and favorably known as the Phenix. That it is 


abundantly able to not only fulfill all its obligations, but to con- 
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tinue the business successfully, is unquestioned, notwithstandin it 
apparent impairment. The reorganization of the company * $ 
to it new strength and increased vigor, which the insuring ile 
will be prompt to appreciate. 








FIRE UNDERWRITING IN 1876 AND 1886. 


_ progress made in fire insurance during the past decade 

is very perceptible when we come to compare the statistics 
of the companies for the past year with the figures of ten years 
ago. While the profits of the companies have been curtailed 
the scope of their transactions has extended very materially 
during that period. The same companies are now carrying risks 
amounting to twice as much as in 1876, and the assets and 
surplus of the companies have meantime increased considerably, 
In order to make a fair comparison of the financial standing and 
transactions of the companies at the beginning and end of the 
past decade, we prepared a list of all companies, American and 
foreign, possessing $1,000,000 or more of assets, reporting to the 
New York Insurance Department, and on this basis have compiled 
a tabulation, showing the transactions of forty-one American com. 
panies and eleven foreign companies for the years ending Decem. 
ber 31, 1876 and 1886. These statistics, with accompanying 
aggregates and percentages, are presented herewith. 

We shall not attempt to comment in detail on the many deduc- 
tions that can be derived from these tables, for the ordinary insur- 
ance reader can study the facts for himself. It will be noticed 
that the companies have increased in strength, as well as in the 
extent of their transactions, very considerably, and we have gone 
to the trouble of computing ratios of increase on certain important 
points. During the ten years the American companies show an 
increase in their figures (comparing the statements of 1876 with 
those of 1886) as follows : 


Increase in amount of assets (per cent)........0-.-.se0e. 52.3 
Increase in amount of surplus eRe eR ese oes Te ee -» 461 
Increase in amount of premiums “ — x... eee cee eee 66.4 
Increase in amount of losses - 6s Sedesebetrsenneee 88.2 
Increase in amount of commissions and brokerage (per cent). 8¢.0 
Increase in amount of other expenses (per cent).........-. 64.8 
Increase in amount of insurance in force (per cent)......... 104.8 


The foreign companies have meantime increased their business 
as follows : 


Increase in amount of assets (per cent).........-.+++0: » 92.4 
Increase in amount of surplus dss ee ee eee eee 60.6 
Increase in amount of premiums “ — so... hee ee ee eee 98.4 
Increase in amount of losses aC 138.3 


Increase in amount of commissions and brokerage (per cent). 126.0 
Increase in amount of other expenses (per cent).......+-++ 
Increase in amount of insurance in force (per cent).......+: 205.6 


It is obvious that the business of the foreign companies has grown 
faster than that of the American companies, for while the American 
companies have doubled the amount of insurance carried, the for- 
eign companies have more than trebled in 1886 the amount of 
insurance carried in 1876. The assets, surplus and premiums of the 
foreign companies have also increased faster. But it is also notice 
able that their losses and expenses have increased in greater ratio 
than those of the American companies. These ‘figures, however, 
indicate the ratio of increase in aggregate transactions, for the 
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tables show that the foreign companies transact their business at 
smaller expense than the American companies, the ratio of ex- 

ses for the foreign companies in 1886 being about 32.8 per 
cent as compared with 35.0 per cent for the American com- 
panies. But the expenses of both American and foreign offices 
have increased very materially since 1876, and so has the loss ratio, 
In 1876 the combined losses and expenses of the American com- 
panies were 85.5 per cent of the premiums, and in 1886 the cor- 
responding ratio was 92.7. In the earlier year the losses and 
expenses of the foreign companies amounted to 77.2 per cent of 
premiums, and in 1886 the corresponding ratio was 88.7 per cent. 
The larger loss ratio may be accounted for by the fact that ten 
years ago the American companies received ninety-three cents on 


"an average for each $100 of risk carried, and the foreign companies 


received eighty-seven cents, whereas in 1886 the American com- 
panies received only eighty-three cents, or ten cents less on each 
$100 of risk, and the foreigners received only seventy-eight cents, 
or nine cents less than in 1876. If the companies had received 
the same rate of premium in 1886 that they did in 1876, their pre- 
mium income in the latter year would have been increased about 
$6,375,000, which is equivalent to an average increase of $123,365 
for each of the fifty-two companies whose figures are here con- 
sidered. 

The reason for the swelling in expenses is attributable solely to 
the large increase in the rate of compensation to agents and brok- 
ers. As to general expenses, in proportion to their aggregate 
transactions, the companies did business in 1886 at less cost than 
in 1876. In fact, it appears that they have curtailed their expenses 
in every direction to cover the excessive commissions that competi- 
tion has compelled them to pay for business. The total expenses 
(including commissions) of the American companies last year were 
only the half of one per cent more than the expenses in 1876, 
whereas the rate of commission paid to agents and brokers in- 
creased from 15.1 per cent to 17.2 per cent. In the case of the 


» foreign companies, the rate of commission increased from 15.2 per 


cent to17.3 per cent. The increase of 2.1 per cent on the rate of 
commissions paid represents a growth in the commission account 
amounting to $1,373,744, which was paid as extra compensation 
from the premiums of the fifty-two American and foreign com- 
panies. That is to say, each company in 1886 expended an aver- 
age of $26,629 more than it should for commissions, according to 
the rate paid in 1876, During the present year, owing to the demor- 
alizing competition which has followed the collapse of the Metro- 
politan compact, commissions have been even greater than last 
year, as the statements at the end of the year will probably show. 

In the instructive tables that are printed herewith, itis noteworthy 
that last year the Williamsburgh City Fire paid a larger rate of com- 
mission than any other company, the commissions and brokerages 
of this company averaging 23.1; and the Germania Fire paid the 
smallest rate, which was 14.1. In the same year the Fire Associ- 
ation of Philadelphia enjoyed the substantial honor of earning the 
largest rate of interest to capital, that rate being 40.3, and that 
company paid during the year a dividend of forty per cent on its 
capital, which was larger than the dividends paid by any other 
company. It is shown that the Washington Fire and Marine’s 
Tatlo of interest on capital was 6.8, which was the smallest per- 
centage earned by any company in the list for the year 1886, but 
the Orient of Hartford paid the smallest dividend, viz. : three per 
cent. The company having the highest loss ratio was the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, whose ratio of losses to premi- 
ums was 78.3 per cent, with the Phenix of Brooklyn next, 63.8; 

t these ratios include losses by marine business. It appears that 
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the Imperial Fire of London, with a ratio of 63.3 per cent, experi- 
enced the highest loss ratio of any company doing a purely fire 
business. 

Last year the stockholders of the millionaire American compa- 
nies received about the same amount of dividend as in 1876 on an 
aggregation of capital which had increased about $8,000,000. The 
stockholders of the several companies actually received in 1876 an 
average individual dividend of 16.3 per cent; whereas in 1886 they 
received 13.4 per cent. Taking into consideration the new capi- 
tal put into the business during the ten years, it is obvious that 
those who were the financial backers of the business assumed 
twice as much risk in the amount of insurance carried in 1886, 
and received in compensation for this a smaller percentage of divi- 
dend on their capital, than was realized ten years ago. 

It is noticed that the dividends of the companies have be ‘n paid 
out of the interest receipts, and all the money made by fire under- 
writing last year was added to the surplus with a view to strength- 
ening the financial ability of the companies. It might be argued 
that the stockholders, having drawn no more from the business 
than the interest earnings, could have derived as much benefit 
by investing their capital in enterprises of a more conservative 
nature, thus protecting their funds from the risks inherent to so 
hazardous a business as fire insurance. But while the interest 
earnings of the assets have been sufficient to pay dividends on 
capital, the millionaire fire insurance companies have also been 
able to make money by the business of fire underwriting. In fact, 
it is a recognized principle of business economy that capital will 
not stay in any business, unless an equitable profit can be derived 
from its use. Only two companies in the list of fifty-two Ameri- 
can and foreign offices, whose figures are given in the accompany- 
ing tables, showed a loss on their business of 1886. The premi- 
ums of the remaining fifty in each case exceeded the losses and 
expenses combined. Striking a ratio of premium excess over 
losses and expenses to capital stock, we find that the underwriting 
profit of the American companies in the year 1886 was ten per 
cent of the capital, and the corresponding profit in 1876 was six- 
teen per cent. The following interesting ratios of the forty-one 
American companies are presented : ; 


1876. 1886, 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Interest receipts to capital.............+.- 13-9 13.8 
Fire underwriting profit............+..5+ 16.0 10.0 
Annual dividend paid..............+005- 16.3 13.4 


The underwriting profit, as denoted above, has been computed, 
it will be understood, without considering the unearned premium 
liability carried by the companies at the end of the years. 

Adding the interest receipts and underwriting profit together, it 
is found that the entire profit of American companies on their 
capital stock in 1876 was 29.9 per cent, and in 1886 this profit was 
reduced to 23.8 per cent. Striking a ratio of interest and under- 
writing profit combined to the aggregate assets, it is found that in 
the earlier year the net profit of American companies was 10.9 per 
cent, and in 1886 these same companies earned 7.5 per cent on their 
assets. The foreign companies in 1876 earned 16.4 per cent on 
their assets, and in 1886 the ratio of profit was 10.4 per cent. 

If the transactions of the smaller companies, including the numer- 
ous local offices, were included with those of the larger organiza- 
tions, the net profit of the entire fire insurance business transacted 
in America would be found to be very much less than is shown by 
these statistics ; in fact, it is possible that the profit of all the com- 
panies at the present time would be found to be a minus quantity. 
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CoMPARISON OF THE FINANCIAL STANDING, TRANSACTIONS AND Prorits 
a Year Total Total Net Net Interest 
Oo ? Name AnD Location oF ComPANy. Ending Capital. Admitted Unearned Su * Premium and Other 
folioe. Dec. 31. Assets. Premiums, — Income. Receipts. 
$ $ $ 
1819 Etna, Hartford..... Siededseowrerersenees 1876 3,000,000 7,115,624 1,741,273 1,945,236 3,238,270 384,803 
1886 4,000,000 9,561,840 1,792,645 3,441,527 2,618,192 416,528 
1853 Agricultural, Watertown........+++ coccce| 1876 200,000 1,095,310 661,308 189,325 476, 186 54,399 
1886 500,000 1,086,912 1,097,330 230,682 732,834 82,676 
1857 American, New York.....,.csscecseeeses 1876 400 000 1,079,644 78,475 586,519 181,8 62,876 
1886 400,000 1,294,438 70,192 394,831 276,486 50,107 
1846 American, Newark....... deveuvivemndenen 1876 632,435 1,374,731 106,942 609,825 191,913 74,483 
1886 600,000 1,848,315 301,104 go2,050 390,107 76,566 
1810 American, Philadelphia...........+ eee ie 400,000] 1,280,976 202,348 371,060 378,853 63,243 
1886 500,000 2,300, 109 730,902 547,962 1,172,783 108,204 
1853 American Central, St. Louis.........+++++ 1876 300,000 747,468 204,050 202,845 385.458 38,743 
1886 600,000 1,258,001 359,059 222,541 517,069 62,918 
1867 Buftalo German, Buffalo........+++++se+0+| 1876 200,000 673,796 122,804 327,066 206,725 30,884 
1886 200,000 1,186,455 281,401 681,401 380,764 53,11L 
1836 Citizens, New York.........-ese0s manees 1876 300,000 923,201 127,642 489,009 224,204 48.278 
1886 300,000 I, 109,223 398,747 179,191 5£6,865 40,818 
1850 Connecticut, Hartford........ wen onnees 1876 1,000,000 1,362,844 158,395 183,974 267,881 55,802 
1886 1,000,000 2,129,742 611,619 424,871 925,438 94,110 
1852 Continental, New York........2++0+- eeee| 1876 1,000,000} 3,040,085 930, 108 844,015 1,402,810 157,109 
§ 1886 1,000,000 5,239,981 2,383,801 1,374,857 2,976,115 256 410 
1806 Eagle, New York.......cccces.ceeceecces 1876 300,000 886,966 64,499 510, 166 132,326 49.929 
1886 300,000} 1,055,954 89,737 660,579 114,341 46 919 
1817 Fire Association, Philadelphia.......----- 1876 500,000 3,621,151 533,687 847,479 1,148,083 210,699 
1886 500,000} 4,303,776 | 1,078,829 780,359 | 1,568,596 211,470 
1863 Firemans Fund, San Francisco..........- $1876 300,000 670,656 262,990 69,227 510,232 47,801 
¢ 1886 1,000,000 2,052,263 613,538 340,711 988,813 79,636 
1855 Firemens, Newark......-...+++ eames’ 1876 400,000 977,438 125,550 429,053 226,487 59,186 
1886 600,000 1,650,876 199,413 | 828,330 303,149 88,023 
1829 Franklin, Philadelphia.......... auewewen 1876 400,000 3,352,865 656,709 766,730 819,067 171,448 
1886 400,000 3,177,106 417,666 967,847 498, 166 142,441 
1872 German-American, New York..........-- 1876 1,000,000} 2,226,553 496,389 | 651,838 858,661 97,109 
1886 1,000,000 5,150,899 1,607,463 2,344,273 2,117,863 182,193 
1859 Germania, New York.........eeeeesseees 1876 500,000 1,717,849 446,777 694,800 751,800 86,615 
1886 1,000,000 2,500,774 777,282 638,084 1,063,080 100,174 
1853 Girard F. and M., Philadelphia..... Gusta Se 300,000} 1,110,277 281,775 | 418,488 399.477 55,995 
1886 300,000 1,357,468 251,324 602,485 360,143 58,876 
1850 | Glens Falls, Glens Falls...........-+0++ 1876 200,000 819,039 294,236 | 305.464 302,713 43,665 
1886 200,000] 1,555,509 536,704 768,661 567,631 63,507 
1834 Greenwich, New York...........+-escees } 1876 200,000 644,211 103,115 317,639 199,315 44 132 
§ 1886 200,000 1,383,051 528,399 465,811 826,900 56,258 
1852 | Hanover, New York.............eeeee0-+ 1876 500,000} 1,642,883 525,127 509,393 808, 867 92,602 
1886 | 1,000,000 2,546,675 865,636 | 540,904 1,175,897 93,999 
1810 WORE, TIMI 5 is vcccccscves eecsscres 1876 | 1,000,000; 3,273,869 925,125 | 1,100,549 1,711,212 165,147 
: 1886 | I, 250,000 5,055,946 1,764,932 | 1,789,987 2,350,372 210,695 
1853 OR TH TR ids cctisiciccccizczene 1876 3,000,000 6,104,651 1,858,465 | 1,002,784 2,901,033 306,961 
1886 | 3,000,000 7,802,712 3,038,648 | 1,413,795 3.541,608 298,468 
1794 Insurance Co. of North America, Phila...| $1876 | 2,000,000] 6,520,241 1,553,554 2,284,730] 3,184,105 266,814 
¢ 1886 3,000,000 8,329,570 1,964,211 | 2,365,448 3,468,022 402,504 
1858 The Merchants, Newark..... biapavasewen 1876 | 200,000} 1,003,084 243,952 500,897 432,626 54,590 
, 1886 400,000 1,258,892 366,540 418,203 544,425 56,440 
SO9S |) ‘WAM SRA, HG cess i cscessesévevsee 1876 | 500,000} 1,040,524 182,570 325,276 283.564 741339 
1886 1,000,000 1,958,507 341,678 563,468 517,630 92,902 
1869 New Hampshire, Manchester...........-| 1876 250,000 438,792 92,482 80,522 162,970 27,861 
1886 500,000 I, 191,863 390,403 237,759 615,300 52,728 
1850 | Niagara, New York...... nevedeseniasesi 1876 500,000} 1,435,899 341,401 500,391 597-991 82,078 
1886 500,000 2,260,480 1,087,221 489,340 1,500,661 73,097 
1869 Northwestern National, Milwaukee ......| ¢ 1876 600,000 870,314 176,073 63,639 390,836 46,691 
§ 1886 600,000 1,349,742 428,528 268,216 503,849 52,961 
1867 | Orient, Hartford........ccccccssoes seeee.| 1876 500,000 776,179 151,833 103,538 259,300 49,798 
1886 1,000,000 1,604,486 386,944 132,886 622,362 72,631 
1854 | Pennsylvania, Philadelphia............... 1876 400,000} 1,672,444 316,007 509,533 535,432 83,082 
: 1886 400,000 2,710,885 539.838 1,207,055 889,402 117,977 
i ne t 1876 1,000,000 2,775,903 753,344 869,346 | 1,425,181 141.994 
t 1886 1,000,000}  5,383,172| 3,466,887 557,087| 5,553,877 206, 122 
1854 Phoenix, Hartford...... Mesvevcorseneerad 1876 1,000,000} 2,407,531 787,665 532,252} 1,344,485 109,173 
1886 2,000,000 4 703,929 1,483,993 1,016,346 2,130,078 215,139 
1799 | Providence-Washington, Providence......| ¢ 1876 400,000 596,883 132,624 35244 251,350 31,738 
t 1886 400,000 1,025,804 416,638 113,677 770,819 34,001 
1851 | Springfield F. and M., Springfield........ 1876 750,000} 1,484,232 444 498 220,694 639,392 78,113 
1886 1,000,000}  3,044,915| 1,182,237 676,294 | 1,566,403 122,070 
1835 | Spring Garden, Philadelphia........----- 1876 400,000} 1,124,239 21,579 408,093 48,617 67,033 
1886 400,000 1,274,492 99,591 411,122 167,784 56,927 























* Includes scrip. 


+ Includes payments to policyholders. 
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530,585 
B15, 510 ps 
244,710 48,521 
326,593 115.785 
266,396) 49, 
466,673 wes 18 
442,096 221, 
1,280,987 635 
424,201 217, 
579,987 3 
237,609 110,280 
433,875 208,702 
272,482 61,690 
627,083 324,995 
236,683 132,325 
1,019,548 494,076 
1,559,919 664,891 
3,232,525 | 1,754,869 
182,235 60,991 
161,270 46,585 
1,358,782 551, 
1,780,¢66 O68 4 
558,033 322,093 
1,068,449 571,682 
285,673 74.457 
391,172 157,038 
990,515 467,127 
640,607 246,817 
955,770 F 
2,300,056} 1,012,917 
838,415 285,783 
1,163,254 568,955 
455.472 107,901 
419,019 124,092 
346,378 144,131 
631,138 331,294 
243,447 58,700 
883,158 475,169 
901,469 403,206 
1,269,896 632,184 
1,876,359 848,866 
2,561, 6 1,318,008 
3,207,994 | 1,584,382 
3,840,076 | 2,005, 
3,450,919 | 1,992,282 
3,870,526 2,716,367 
484,216 177,313 
600, 865 323,119 
357,903 140,546 
610,532 261,405 
190,831 96,779 
668,028 325,590 
680,069 498 
1,573:758 doy ci6 
437,527| 227,081 
556,810 230,915 
309,098 145 920 
694,993} 416,665 
618,514 267,443 
1,007,379 557,640 
1,567,175 538,169 
5.759.999 3,542 302 
1,453,658 637,473 
2,345,217 | 1,232,444 
283 088 147,128 
804,820 438,205 
717,505 re 
1,688,473 822, 
115,650 15,323 
eo 82,182 
=— 


“tl ncludes marine 
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TS or ForTY-ONE MILLIONAIRE AMERICAN COMPANIES IN 1876 AND 1886 
—— —— '° 
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CoMPARISON OF THE FINANCIAL STANDING, TRANSACTIONS AND PRrorits 



























































Yo 
om Year ant 4 am P Net - Net epaest Total | Paid 
be ? MPANY. Endi Capital. dmitte nearne remium | and Other oti 
Organ- Name anv Location OF COMPANY toe Pp an. Pemaese. Surplus. pane Receipts. Income, | = 
ization, | " 
| $ $ $ $ $ s ‘ 
1865 St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul........ oe.000) Bae 400,000 943,660 | 274,869 217,996 488,823 74,841 563,664 313,287 
| § 1886 | 500,000 1,448,026 | 571,320 310, 181 898,727 94,537 993,264 488.798 
1865 Traders, Chicago..... pitvewesisreaeesene | ¢ 1876 500,000 824,359 | 120,516 178,951 272,396 57,226 329,622 139,430 
§ 1886 500,000 1,368,271 312,484 476,216 | 509,901 54,489 564,390 298,721 
1872 Washington F. and M., Boston ...... oes .| t 1876 400,000 853,955 | 188,331 | 186,809 | 267,190 | 39,646 306,836 133.373 
a1886 | 1,000,000] 1,949,467 | 693,028 127,819 | 1,150,755 | 68,914] 1,219,669 723,897 
1837 Westchester, New York.........-+eeeeeee | 1876 | 309,000 861,364 | 344,268 201,455 706,599 | 49.455 747,054 442,930 
1886 300,060 1,304,127 | 636,095 310,511 899,759 | 46,050 946,409 477,703 
1853 Williamsburgh City, Brook’yn............ | $1876 | 250,000 848,238 | 164,648 | 406,551 359.255 | 38,525] + 397.780 152,808 
| 1886 250,000} 1,245,741 379,984 | 563,246 539.774 | 67,936 604,710 248,022 
Aggregates (forty-one companies)...... | 1876 26,382,435 | 72,219,928 | 17,198,003| 20,998,401 | 29,371,519 3,677,886 | 33,049 405 | 15,008,340 
| 1886 | 34,300,000} 110,020 394| 34,544,051 | 30,686,613 | 48,899,740, 4,762,132] 53,661,882 28,248,010 








—_— - —_———______ 
¢ Includes inarine and inland business. —§ Includes 


COMPARISON OF THE FINANCIAL STANDING, TRANSACTIONS AND Prorns’ 
































| | 
| 
Total . 
Date of Year : Total . Net Interest ‘* 
Organ- NAME AND Location oF Company, | Ending y aang Uneained | —- . | Premium and Thier rom 
ization. | Dec: 31.| United States. | Premiums. a Incone. Receipts. mcome. 
=— rage | |- — sa : = 
alae $ | > + $ $ 
1861 Commercial Union, London........--...se+0e-ee0+ os 1876 813,390 323.093 | 423,896 596.877 | ... ee 506,877 
a1886 2,590,314 1,403,584 997,377 1,954,595 77,986 23032, 581 
1821 CI, BON sc cacectnisecswetessceseeiiiwieeiaes 1876 773.305 53,612 712,624 102,678 35.905 138,583 
1886 1,367,479 498,083 795,317 726,158 36,540 762,697 
1854 Hamburg-Bremen, Hamburg............+++++ Rabpawers | 1876 667,787 166,640 482,849 325,004 23,152 348,156 
| 1886 1,119,693 546,853 509,895 790,836 41,272 838,108 
1803 Faapesial, LOMGOG so 6 cece ccsccsccescseccetecscsswcccees | 1876 908,529 239,770 640,558 | 319,313 36,855 356,168 
| 1886 1,620,506 659,736 800,721 | 1,011,815 54.952 | 1,066,767 
1852 Lancashive, Manchester... .....cccccevcccccccsvcsesces 1876 495,109 52,558 212,947 | 499,660 5,530 505,196 
| 1886 1,498,187 736,590 619,154 | 1,175,887 56,496 1,229,384 
1836 Liverpool and London and Glote, Liverpool........... 1876 3,652,063 1,182,848 1,814,667 2,123,709 170,549 2,294,258 
| 1886 6,639,781 2,744,308 3,024,674 3,686,553 244,923 3,931,476 
1720 London Assurance, London.......---+eesssscesseceers 1876 905,878 218,294 678,484 | 349.438 22,484 371,922 
| 7096 1,524,143 522,630 943,533 | 702,680 54.503 757,183 
1809 North British and Mercantile, London.................. | 1876 1,767,277 705,704 | 986,759 | 1,193,830 76,763 1,270,593 
1886 3,378,754 1,217,585 2,013,106 1,756,784 143,841 1,900,625 
1836 Northern, London,.....0...cccccscccscccvccccscscccvese | 1876 561,308 155,545 399,954 318,605 23,299 341,905 
| 1886 1,388,676 521,780 766,755 | 832,158 49,602 881,76) 
1858 Omten, LAST POG sais. ic vc ccedersscscawsseccesscvnees | 1876 1,422,571 442,514 | 895,373 923,788 490 924,278 
| 1886 1,976,093 1,093,033 | 740,910 | 1,420,147 63,013 1,483,160 
1845 PROP, SAVGEGON 55 sciscdce osc stevesscssisevsiees’ | 1876 2,552,304 1,032,597 | 1,181,162 1,570,476 95,464 1,665,940 
| 1886 4,830,132 1,939,181 | 2,329,552 2,453,085 192,212 2,645,297 
Aggregates (eleven companies)..........-+-+++++++| 1876 14,519,521 4573175 | 8,429,273 8,323,348 490,528 8,813,876 
| 1886 27,939,758 11,883,423 | 13,549,994 | 16,516,698 1,012,340 17,529,038 


a Includes mar 


Suffice it to say that, while the earnings of the larger companies 
have been appreciably reduced during the past ten years, it appears 
thatthe most enterprising of these companies are still deriving a fair 
rate of compensation on the capital invested. But profits in fire 
underwriting cannot be said to be excessively lucrative even in 


. particular instances, for an ample rate of compensation is necessary 


to offset the risk of losing capital, which is always liable to happen 
in the transaction of so dangerous a business as fire insurance. 
The experience of a large New York company, whose stockholders 
have been recently compelled to charge nearly fifty per cent of a 
capital of $1,000,000 to profit and loss, and also that of a smaller 
office, the stockholders of which have been called on during the 
past week to make good an impairment of nearly $100,000 on a 
capital of $200,000, is called to mind in this connection. 





ine business. 


SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





Tue Phenix tangle seems to have been pretty well unraveled. It must 
have been, however, a pretty bitter pill for the old officers of the company 
to see men brought into the directory of the company who had been 
practically crowded out of it years ago, and who certainly could not be 
suspected of having too friendly a feeling to the management. 


* * * * 


THE propos: d meeting of protesting stockholders, of which announce 


ment was mide in the daily papers some time ago, has not taken place, 
and present appearances indicate that it will not, at least at present. 
This is doubtless due partly to the fact that some of the principal object- 
ing stockholders sold out their stock, and, pocketing the loss, preferred to 
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or FortTY-ONE MILLIONAIRE AMERICAN COMPANIES IN 1876 AND 1886—Cont. 
—————— “2 | . a | ‘cia ae 
Fe 3 ea KE E¢ 
| E of é 3 E . f. = 3 : 
tad Salaries, romten Risks Written | Risks in Force es = | 2 gs 2 $ § 34 
Dividends — | — and E Tetal E Aggregate Income over During the at the knd se a i s Ez Cn'E Pa-9 Fated 
to Stock- ther xpenses, xpenditures, on 2 sce 
holders. Brokerage. Expenses. ee Vous. Cus vam, £3 3 3% 2 ao % é pa 
| Ss € a se 8 33 ‘= 
eal < mS as es 
5 a 
————— — | as | — 
$ | $ $ $ | $ $ $ $ % 9 % % % % 
48,000 | 76,158 86,256 162,414 523,701 13,122 42,450,108 33,855,866 | 18.7 120 66.3 15.6 332 Ir 
50,000 16¢, 333 | 102,311 262,644 | 801,442 | 147,285 85,385,938 71,004,387 | 189 10.0 544 17.8 29.2 1.0 
60,000 41,880 71,063 112,943 | 312,373 20,023 24,637,499 14,718,056 11.4 12.0 51.1 15.3 41.4 Io 
50,000 81,578 | 75,212 156,790 | 505,511 54,390 48,001,851 41,027,502 10.8 10.0 58.5 160 30.7 1.0 
| | 
35,000 19,276 | 35,681 54,957 | 222,930 79,260 19,555,805 14,934,952 9-9 9 49.9 72 20.5 1.3 
60,000 184,231 186,316 379,547 | 1.154.444 50,311 112,333,675 96,836,505 | 68 6 | 63.0 | 160 | 322 | 10 
27,538 120,644 | 129,672 250,316 720,784 13,353 67,625, 04 66,012,790 | 13.4 9 62.6 17.0 35-4 1.0 
30,000 161,019 145,163 3 6,182 | 813,885 115,874 101,359,220 127,964,203 15.5 10.0 53-1 17.9 34-0 8 
49,950 57,178 98,319 155,497 | 358,255 50,950 53,849,409 50,550,566 | 15.4 200 | 425 15-9 43-3 6 
50,105 123,917 137,119 261,036 559,163 | 27,716 81,500,984 ‘ 88,080,044 | 27.1 200 46.2 23.1 43-5 6 
"4,314.913| 4.453/820| 5,286,363] 10,140,183 | 29,462 880 4,222,996 | 3.154.574.460 | 3,093,933,253 | 13.9 | 163 | sro | 15.1 | 345 | 93 
4,004,805 | 8,421,519 8,712,550| 17,134,069}  50..04,c6}3 3,517,061 | 5,849,758,135 | ©,339,456,177 | 13 8 13.4 57-7 172 35.0 -83 
1 | 
inl.nd business, 7 Includes marine business. 
or ELEVEN MILLIONAIRE FOREIGN COMPANIES IN 1876 AND 1886. 
a. Leen ; E f mete ct | tatoet Rati " 
. : Salaries tet ' ‘ Risks in , atio of | Ratio o atio o 
. Cc ssions e — Premium Risks Written Ratio of Commi:- | ot P. 
y oashong and . yo cheng Me ae. ome — During the Tepee 5 He p. to gon and | Expenses 3. 
< 3 . Aa , , sses au ear, mums, To t i 
cates Expenses. | Expenses, the Year. ™ to Prema. | Premioms. Written, 
+ $ 3 | $ $ $ $ $ % % | % % 
296,213 89,532 89,425 | 169,957 | 466,170 130,707 61,330,141 49,989 413 496 | 15.0 | 284 2 
1,127,855 351,727 290,161 641,808 1,709 743 | 184 852 | 236,977,704 | 254,850,955 57-7 16.0 32.8 : 
ee 62,721 | 62,721 102,812 | —134 | 23,254,411 11,268,2 ee ee 611 4 
302,752 130,869 135.529 | 266,398 649,150 77,088 | 93,032,566 99,605,3 48. 16 4 33-5 8 
136,092 63,832 36,205 | 100,037 236,129 88,875 36,412,664 27,516,635 41.8 19 6 307 9 
405,040 148,767 133,487 | 282,254 687,294 109,542 | 90,630,474 89,803,043 50.8 18.6 35-4 8 
162,581 47,806 39,430 87,236 249,817 | 69,496 34,434,365 31,505,819 50.9 150 | 27.3 9 
641,362 171,318 172,623 343,941 985,303 26,512 | 103,113,857 | 106,077,427 63 3 17.0 | 34.0 9 
361,757 72,927 68,925 141,952 443,610 | 56,050 | 54.410.495 | 32,672,252 | 60.4 14.6 | 28.4 9 
* 705,216 193,160 197,018 390,178 1,095,394 | 80,493 | 137,630,652 136,007,477 60.0 164 | 33-2 8 
904,218 329.948 358,078 | 688,026 1,592,244 | 531,495 | 278,663,358 | 195,931,879 42.5 55 | 324 7 
2,048,763 643,432 478,034 | 1,121,466 3,170,229 | 716, 324 515,832,312 549,215,055 55- | 17.4 | 30. 7 
143,910 43,480 77,496 | 120,976 264,886 | 84,252 | 49,247,238 44,808,526 4t2 | 32.4 | 34.6 7 
371,461 123,920 113,882 | 237,802 609,263 93.417 | 97,184,091 106,821,508 52.8 | 17.6 | 33 8 7 
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have nothing further to do with the matter, and partly to the election of 
Mr. Corbin and his friends to the board of directors. 











may well make thoughtful underwriters pause before they depart so far 
from the well established and fully understood principles of fire insur- 


ance, 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Tue Fire Association justified the expectations of its friends by show- 
ing, as the result of the recent examination, that it had not lost more 
than half of its capital as the result of its first year of business. It is 
stated that its stockholders are so pleased with the result that they are 
positively rushing in to pay the assessment of fifty cents on the dollar. 
Some people, however, are very easily pleased. 


* * * * 


THERE is no doubt about one thing, big lines are not quite as popular as 
they were a few weeks ago. Even the boldest underwriters are trimming 
their sails a little in this respect. The recorded fate of the Phenix and 
the Fire Association, and the prospective possible results to the Home 
and other companies that have been playing with this two-edged sword, 


THE astonishing boast of the officers of the Fire Association as to the 
light expense rate of that company, shows the fertility of resource with 
which the most damaging feature of a statement can be used to prove its 
excellence. The net result to this company was an impairment of fifty 
per cent of its capital. So much the worse for their loss account then if 
this disastrous condition was reached in spite of a low expense rate. It 
is fully understood by insurance men, that an increase of five per cent in 
expense account will often save ten per cent or more in loss account. 
This case of the Fire Association seems to be fully in accord with this 


theory. 
x x x 


A STATEMENT was published in one of the daily papers recently to the 
effect that the Sterling Insurance Company had not received a sufficiently 
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high commission on its reinsurance, The statement must have come 
from someone who did not understand the insurance business, For a 
miscellaneous business, such as the Sterling had, twenty per cent com- 
mission was a very good figure to obtain, although the expense of getting 
it originally may have been much higher. Business cannot be reinsured 
in a lump at a high rate of commission, unless it consists almost exclu- 
sively of dwellings and other gilt-edged risks. 


* * * * 


‘As a matter of fact, it is stated that the business of the Sterling was 
offered to several companies, and the Exchange made the most favorable 
proposition. Instead of being criticised, the officers of the Sterling 
deserve commendation for so promptly relieving the company of liability, 
and it is probable that they did as well as possible under the circum- 


stances. 
* * * 


SINCE the date of their reinsurance, losses have been light everywhere, 
and if they continue to be so, the Exchange will be much benefited in its 
January statement by reason of this transaction. 


* * * * 


Avcust has been singularly free from big fires in this city and vicinity. 
Moreover, in the West the heavy drought of the summer has not pro- 
duced any very great or disastrous tires. This is most encouraging to 
underwriters, who needed a little respite of this sort to give them courage 
and prevent the continuance of the panicky feeling which the heavy 
losses of the year and the recent disastrous events in the business had 


produced. 
Ba o 


To-pAy we enter the last quarter of the year. Each of the previous 
quarters have been bad in every respect. The salvation of many compa- 
nies depends on good business and light losses from now till December 
31. The encouraging business outlook is a guarantee that the first condi- 
tion will be fulfilled, and as for the second all that anyone can do is to 
wait and see. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


GEORGIA. 


The Coming Convention of the National Association of Fire Engineers and the 
Southeastern Tariff Association— Rates Reduced in Atlanta, Because of Improve- 
ments in Fire Protection—Companies Debarred from Georgia for Not Filing 
Semi-Annual Statements Now Readmitted—The Manufacturers Mutual of 
Augusta Organizing—A Bill to Create the Office of Insurance Commissioner for 
Georgia—The Bill to Prevent Transferral of Suits from State to United States 
Courts. 


[FRom OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The fire department of Atlanta may worthily claim the distinction of 
being a model organization. Politics are eliminated from its manage- 
ment, its chief is elected by a board of fire masters, the most approved 
apparatus is included in its service, and its select force of fifty men is 
maintained at an annual expenditure of about ¢40,000, Chief Joyner isa 
born fireman, and an excellent executive, untiring in his efforts to pro- 
mote the efficiency of his department, and since his administration the 
fire losses have been reduced to a minimum, This material improvement 
in our facilities for extinguishing fires is appreciated by our citizens, and 
merits the congratulations of the forty-four fire companies doing business 
in Aulanta. The Southeastern Tariff Association has recognized the fact 
in the following communication : 

ATLANTA GA., August 4, 1887. 
Captain W. R. JOYNER, Chief Atlanta Fire Department : 

Dear Sir—Several months ago the compact commission, representing 
all the fire insurance companies doing business in Atlanta, promised 
the board of fire masters that when Engine No. 4 was thoroughly 
equipped and putin service,a reduction of ten per cent in the rates of 
insurance would be made upon certain classes of risks located inside of 
the fire limits. On yesterday the compact commission authorized the 


reduction to take effect at once, but to apply only to such policies as may 
be written or renewed after that date, 


The insurance companies fully 
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appreciate the work that has been done by the cit 
ing the fire department and water supply, and ha 
to this reduction. Respectfully, 


y authorities in impr 
‘Ov. 
ve cheerfully commen 
c. STOCKDELL, 
Cha‘rman Compact Commission 


Our municipal rooster is ever on the alert for an Opportunity to mount 
the city gate-posts, flap his wings and crow a clarion call of invitation 
and welcome to somebody or something. President Cleveland and the 
Governors of half a dozen Southern States have responded to a recent 
call, and will receive the freedom of the city at the forthcoming Piedmont 
fair. We have just entertained the Farmers Interstate Convention and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; next in order ts the anoual 
convention of the fire chiefs of the United States, which assembles the 
2oth of September, and bids fair to render material assistance to the new 
South in the line of improved fire departments and water supplies bya 
representation of nearly 400 delegates, and an exhibit and programme of 
unusual interest. 

Anticipating the convention, the Southeastern Tariff Association has 
issued a circular letter to the insurance fraternity within its territory, 
urging each agent to impress upon the authorities of the city or town in 
which he resides, the importance of the convention, and ‘to have each city 
and town send delegates. The indications point to a large attendance 
and Atlanta’s welcome will be fully accepted. In anticipation we already 
smack our lips over our peerless ‘‘ Brunswick stews,” and gormandize 
over recherché bits of barbecued shoat and mutton and ‘possum, and 
revel amid the other concomitants of old-fashioned Georgia hospitality, 

‘The State legislature is still in session, and the members do not seem 
to be particularly anx‘ous to reach an adjournment. Several fire and life 
companies which have been debarred from continuing business in the State 
by reason of non-compliance with the laws relating to prompt semi-annual 
returns and payment of taxes, have been reinstated upon their several 
petitions ; among these returning prodigals may be mentioned the Conti. 
nental Fire, the Norwich Union, the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa. 
tion, the Globe Reserve Mutual and the Staunton Life Association of 
Virginia. Among the recent bills to incorporate new companies may be 
mentioned the Manufacturers Mutual Aid Association of Augusta, inaug- 
urated under the cotton mill interests of August: and Columbus, The 
Georgia Insurance Company of Columbus has applied for an extension uf 
its charter, and the Atlanta Home has asked to have its charter amended 
converting it into a mutual company. 

A bill has also been introduced defining and regulating fidelity insur. 
ance. The ‘‘ general insurance bill,” introduced at the last session, has 
been amended in several important particulars, and will probably become 
alaw. As your readers may be aware, this bill aims to codify all the 
statutes upon the subject of insurance in force in the State, and to create 
the office of insurance commissioner, enlarging the scope of duties and 
powers now devolving upon the Comptroller-General, The bill has been 
carefully prepared; its enactment will facilitate the transaction of the 
public business of insurance, and doubtless will prove acceptable to com- 
panies doing business in the State. 

Another important bill recently introduced is one to revoke and rescind 
the licenses of foreign companies operating throughout the State who 
may transfer suits from the local courts to United States courts. Most 
of the above-mentioned bills will probably go to the Governor for his sig- 
nature before the close of the session. 

This section has been favored recently in a notable diminution in the 
number and magnitude of fire losses; even Florida, our dete noir, is 
remarkably quiescent. The summer solstice is waning, the tourists are 
hastening back from the seashore and mountain resorts ; the warehouses 
have again opened their portals, and already the “‘ first bales "—welcome 
harbingers of the fleecy harvest now maturing—are coming in. Soon the 
‘‘ busy season,” with its work and worry, will be fully upon us, and the 
insurance fraternity have their lances furbished and ready for their share 
in its conflicts and spoils. BRONX. 

ATLANTA, GA., August 25. 





—In McDowell county and southeastern Virginia a peculiar epidemic 
is raging. It is supposed to be caused by minerals in the water, which, 
owing to the drought, is generally low. It is estimated that 200 persons 
have died in McDowell county within a month from the disease, and dis 
patches state that farm work is generally at a standstill, the well being 
kept busy nursing the sick, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The Danger of Benzine. 

Some weeks ago, in a Philadelphia music printing establishment, while a 
boy was engaged in cleaning a press with benzine, rubbing it with a 
rag, the fluid blazed up; the lad’s clothing caught fire, and he was so 
severely burned that his recovery was stated to be doubtful. It has been 
popularly supposed that flame, or at least a temperature equal to the 
white or red heat of iron, was necessary to ignite benzine vapor, but, 
according to The American Exchange and Review, this is a mistake. 
“It is a fact little known,” says that journal, ‘‘that hard friction can de- 
velop sufficient heat to inflame benzine vapor, especially if the surface 
rubbed be varnished with shellac. We are informed by a competent and 
truthful mechanical engineer, that a few years ago (while trying with 
benzine, in a closed tin vessel, to construct a thermostat to ignite a pow- 
der giving out sulphurous gas in case of fire outbreak) he found that the 
vapor was leaking from a minute crack ina seam. He requested a tin- 
man to solder the leak, supposing that a copper soldering tool at dark 
heat would not be dangerous. To his surprise, and that of the work- 
man, the vapor ignited, with a blue flame, as soon as the tool approached 
near the crack, and a flame played around the tool like a will-o’-the-wisp. 
This gentleman several times experimented afterwards, and found that at 
adark heat the tool did not inflame the vapor when at a distance of 
twelve inches from the ¢rack, but did always set fire to it if within six to 
four inches. No matter how small the crevice, there always came out 
enough vapor to ignite at this low degree of temperature. In these trials, 
as in the first instance, the tinman’s furnace was kept at a considerable 
distance.” We mentioned a few months since a case in which this vapor 
was ignited by electricity generated in rubbing a flannel garment, which 
was being cleaned in a tub of the fluid. This last occurrence once more 
emphasizes the need of the utmost caution in the handling of benzine 
in the scouring and furniture establishments and printing offices, in 
which it is so generally and extensively made use of. 





Fire Underwriters of Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. 
Tue tenth annual meeting of the Association of Fire Underwriters of 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska will be held at the Centropolis Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo., beginning on September 20. According to the secre- 
tary’s circular : 

“The Centropolis Hotel will make a rate to members of the associa- 
tion of $3 per day, and the Metropolitan Cable Railroad, which runs past 
the Union Depot, goes within one block of this hotel. 

“Business of great importance will be brought before this meeting, 
and it is specially urged that every member be present and prepared to 
remain until the meeting shall be adjourned. 

‘Managers, State, special and adjusting agents in Missouri, Kansas 
and Nebraska, not now members of this association, but who favor its 
object and work, are invited to present themselves for membership. 

“General agents are respectfully asked to have their field men present.” 





Incendiarism Extraordiaary. 


For nearly three years past Plainfield, N. J., has suffered from incendiary 
fires to an unparalleled extent. Since February, 1885, forty-four fires of 
undoubted incendiary origin have occurred in this town, causing an aggre- 
gate loss of about $100,000, and keeping the citizens in a state of constant 
alarm ; and although the police have long been watching several persons 
whom they suspected of having a hand in the business, for lack of proof 
no arrests have been made until a few days ago, when seven men were 
bagged at one swoop and are now lodged in jail charged with arson. 

The story of the capture is highly sensational. Some months ago Chief 
of Police Dodd of Plainfield persuaded a workman named Murphy, in 
the interests of justice, to act the part of a detective and to endeavor, by 
gaining the confidence of the suspected men, to get some conclusive 
evidence of their guilt or innocence. This Murphy did so successfully 
that last Saturday night he was asked by John M. Jackson, a night watch- 
man and member of the Plainfield Volunteer Fire Department, to join 
him in burning an unoccupied house on Seventh street. Murphy, after 
informing the police, accompanied Jackson to the spot, where the latter 
was arrested in the act of starting a fire inside the building. As a blind, 
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Murphy also submitted to arrest, and when locked up with Jackson 
abused him roundly for getting him into such a fix, whereupon the latter, 
in the course of the conversation, mentioned the names of a number of 
other persons, chiefly night watchmen and members of the fire depart- 
ment, whom he asserted were concerned in the conspiracy. In conse- 
quence of these revelations George Reed, Robert Skinner, Horace Van 
Ness, Theodore Van Ness, Lewis Van Ness and Philip B. Hapenny have 
also been jailed, and more arrests may follow. All the men are married 
and have families. It is asserted that the motive of the gang in setting 
the fires was to create more demand for special night watchmen. It is 
reported that the citizens are so certain that the right men have been taken 
into custody that they have already raised a purse of $1000 for the 
amateur detective Murphy. 





Celluloid Works as Insurance Risks. 


It is a dozen or fifteen years since The Monitor opened the crusade 
against celluloid works as insurance risks. We have never failed to 
recognize the value of the celluloid industry as such—we recognize the 
necessity for powder mills and match factories and various other extra- 
combustible industries, but the insurance of such establishments we have 
always believed and still believe to be not only unprofitable to the under- 
writers, but of doubtful public policy ; and the recent disaster at Arling- 
ton, N. J., adds another to the aiready crowded list of evidences against 
celluloid as an insurance risk. The Arlingtun factory was new ; it had 
been built but a little over a year ; presumably it had the advantage of all 
the improvements that have been devised up to date for the careful hand- 
ling of this extra combustible; but an explosion and a fire occurred 
nevertheless within a year after the starting of the works. So notorious 
had celluloid become as an incendiary that the people of Arlington 
objected to the erection of the factory, but the proprietor humbugged 
them with a change of name—he called it ‘* cellonite”—and declared that 
it was not celluloid at all ; but the fire occurred all the same, demonstrat- 
ing the identity and the extremely dangerous character of the material. 
As a good citizen we deplore the loss of property and of life involved in 
these fires, but our peculiar mission is to serve the insurance interests, 
and we beg once more to call the attention of the companies to the im- 
possibility of getting profitable results out of these risks. Celluloid for 
insurance purposes should be classified with gunpowder and matches, 
and should find a prominent place among the prohibited risks of the com- 
panies. It is not more than fifteen years since the original establishment 
burned in Albany. It was then removed to Newark, N. J., where it has 
had four or five fires, some of them of a very serious character, and now 
a new factory, built presumably upon the best model, burns when it is 
only a year old. No obtainable premium will pay the losses on these 
risks. It is safe to calculate that a celluloid factory will have a fire once 
in five years, and unless an annual premium equal to twenty per cent of 
the amount insured can be obtained, profit is out of the question. 

The origin of the’ Arlington disaster is unknown. The only person 
who might have explained it was instantly killed, but it is alleged that it 
came from mal-manipulation by an ignorant hand. Make it impossible 
for these concerns to get insurance, and they will not intrust ignorant 
men with dangerous processes ; they will be compelled to protect them- 
selves by extra care, and so life within and property adjacent will be 
safer. This is why we remark that insuring them is of doubtful public 
policy. Place a powder mill in the midst of a town or city and plaster it 
with insurance policies, and who doubts that explosions would be more 
frequent? It is against public policy to encourage reliance for safety or 
indemnity upon anything but extreme vigilance in cases of this sort ; it 
is against public policy to insure uninsurable risks. Let celluloid hence- 
forth te writ large among the prohibited.—/nsurance Monitor, 





Increasing the Water Pressure. 


AT the present time the New York fireman closely resembles the me- 
chanic who is skilled and experienced, and who is provided with all 
tools except that particular one most essential to his success, and with- 
out which he can do no work proportioned to his ingenuity. The fireman is 
thoroughly and perfectly equipped, but he lacks water, and his labors are 
thereby rendered more difficult. He lacks water for the same reason that 
a meal sufficient for only one will not satisfy a dozen—all can have a 
taste, but their hunger will not be appeased to any great extent. At the 
end of the storm we had a few days since, the water wasted over Croton 
dam in a solid sheet twelve inches deep, and yet a pressure of five pounds 
could not have been obtained in several important districts, simply be- 
cause the old aqueduct could not carry any more. That aqueduct has 
been carrying double for many years, and the fact that it is existing to- 
day reflects the greatest credit upon the engineers of the Department of 
Public Works who have patched it, strengthened it in places and have 
apparently persuaded it to hold up yet a little longer. : 

But the completion of the new aqueduct, now being built, will relieve 
this state of affairs, since it will be capable of delivering nearly three 
times the present consumption. 

Presuming that this aqueduct will be able to keep the Central Park 
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reservoir full at all times and under all conditions, the question naturally 
arises, what change, if any, will be required in order that those sections 
of the city now in need of more water for fire protection may be provided 
with a pressure (minimum) of twenty-five pounds? The gate house now 
building at 135th street and Tenth avenue will be the main distributing 
point for all the water brought in by the aqueduct. From the gate house 
four four-foot mains will connect with the Central Park reservoirs ; four 
more will connect with the general distributing system ; while a ten-foot 
conduit will connect with the present aqueduct. Through the gate 
house at the park passes by far the larger portion of the city’s supply; 
the new supply will be there distributed. Much interest therefore centre 
around this gate-house. * * * * 

Through this (valve) chamber pass six forty-eight-inch pipes, five of which 
join the general distributing system and one of which leads to the old reser- 
voir which supplies the western section of the city. Two of these pipes 
—one furnishing an increased supply to the western and the other to the 
eastern portion of the city—are reserved for fire use. Formerly the valves 
in these pipes were of great weight and were so arranged that the water 
pressure added to the difficulty of opening them; half an huur of hard 
work was necessary before the mains could be filled. This defect has 
been remedied by the introduction of valves formed like the damper ina 
stove-pipe, and which can easily be opened by one man in five minutes. 
A pointer moving along a scale graduated to inches and fractions indi- 
cates the exact extent of the opening. 

When a fire occurs, say in the western portion down town, word is tele- 
graphed to the gate-house, and the proper valve is immediately opened to 
supply an increased quantity of water. Before these duties can be per- 
formed much valuable time is lost, and the essential question is, how 
much? We will suppose that the demand for more water is sent as soon 
as the alarm is sounded. The gates could not urder any circumstances 
be opened instantly, because of the water hammer that would be likely to 
follow. We may consider five minutes asthe minimum time consumed in 
admitting the water. It is impossible to estimate the time taken by the water 
in flowing from the reservoir to any particular down town point. It is not 
a simple question of flow of water through a pipe having a certain length, 
diameter and fall. These questions, of course, enter the problem, but 
there is another and more important factor, and that is the retardation, so 
to speak. created by the mains being tapped all along the line. Each 
tap is benefited by, and diminishes to a certain extent, the increased 
pressure, and in corresponding proportion lessens the rate of flow. The 
problem is one of extreme intricacy, and it is very doubtful if even an 
approximately accurate result could be reached except by placing gauges 
along the main, and timing the flowin that way. This has never been 
done, and until it is we must remain in ignorance. We may assume that 
ten minutes at least are lost. 

With the new supply at hand would the present pipe system be adequate 
to supply the needed quantity of water to the city below Canal street, for 
instance? It is claimed that it would. We doubt it, and we do not 
believe that, with the park reservoirs completely filled and the valves 
wide open, the dry-goods district would receive the water it would need 
in case of an extensive fire. A line from east to west at Canal street will 
intersect three mains, one at Wooster street of twenty inches, one at 
Broadway of thirty inches and one at Essex of twenty-four inches. These 
mains are drawn from above that line, and they supply an extensive dis- 
trict below it. That they would yield the quantity that ought to be avail- 
able, especially when we remember that it would proceed from a prac- 
tically unlimited source, isto be doubted. But the present system of 
distribution will be tried thoroughly before being augmented in any way. 
This would not do away with the loss just mentioned unless the pressure 
could be maintained so as to render the fire valves unnecessary. 

One plan has been advanced for increasing the pressure at localities 
where most needed, which possesses marked advantages. It consists in 
running one or more supplemental mains from the reservoir to the dis- 
trict and then connecting at several points with the parent system. This 
main is to be kept under pressure and is to be used for no purpose but 
fire. This wouid insure the immediate increase of supply directly at the 
place where it is required. It certainly seems ridiculous that the best fire 
department in the world in every respect, and which guards closely lest 
even the fraction of a second should escape, should be so handicapped by 
the absence of its most important tool. The new supply will be sufficient 
for all purposes, but there is much difference of opinion regarding the 
best method of distributing it.—/ire and Water. 








—The extensive works of the Anchor Manufacturing Company, makers 
of barrels and cooperage supplies, at Delray, eight miles from Detroit, 
Mich., were almost eatirely destroyed by fireon August 29. The works 
are close to the track of the Michigan Central Railroad. The railroad 
bridge over the river caught fire three times, and the track was badly 
damaged, temporarily stopping travel. The flarnes spread to all parts of 
the works within thirty minutes, and engines summoned from Detroit 
came too late to save them. The losses are estimated at $250,000 with 
insurance of $61,000, and 400 men are thrown out of employment. The 
origin of the fire is supposed to have been spontaneous combustion in 
one of the kilns, 
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MERE MENTION. 


—The Watertown (Wis.) Fire Insurance Company has been chartered, 

—The Exchange Fire Insurance Company of New York will enter 
Missouri. 

—Four large reservoirs for fire purposes are to be erected at New 
Athens, O. 

—Corpus Christi, Tex., contemplates issuing $40,000 of bonds to build 
water-works. 

—lIt is said that there is not a running stream of water in McLean 
county, Illinois. 

—Artesian wells are being sunk at Honey Grove, Paris, Gainesville 
and Denison, Tex. 

—The Boatmans Insurance Company of Pittsburgh has withdrawn 
from the State of Ohio. 

—Fire alarms at Washington, D. C., in July were nineteen in number, 
The loss was $6300 ; insurance, $4946. 

—The Santa Fe artesian well at Galveston, Tex., is flowing at the rate 
of 65,000 to 70,000 gallons of water daily. 

—The total insurance on the St. Lawrence sugar refinery at Montreal 
was $416,500 ; the total loss, $357.362.75. 

+The new president of the reorganized Franklin Insurance Company 
of Indianapolis, Ind., is John Wocher of that city. 

—The new druggists mutual fire insurance company has elected officers, 
and will begin business. It will be chartered in Pennsylvania, 

—The Mississippi river is lower than it has been in twenty-five years, 
and only twice since the records were kept has it had as little water, 

—John L. Bacon, president of the Virginia State Fire Insurance Com. 
pany of Richmond, died in that city last week at the age of seventy-six, 

—George P. Sheldon, elected last week vice-president of the Phcenix 
Insurance Company, has resigned, as has the cashier, Mr. Fish. 

—On September 1 the Boston agency of the Continental of New York 
will be transferred from N. Foster, Jr., & Wise, to L. Burge Hayes & Co, 

—Lewis J. Bradford, president of the Fitchburg (Mass.) Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, died in that city on August 23 at the age of seventy-nine. 


—We have received from Commissioner Foster of Pennsylvaniaa bound 
copy of Part II. of his report for 1886, covering life and accident insur- 
ance, 

—A _ sixteen-year-old Boston boy last week confessed to having 
set fire to an East Boston spar yard because he liked to see the engines 
work, 

—In Detroit, Mich., during the month of July there were thirty-nine 
fires. The loss was but $14,690. The value of the property at risk was 
$189 100. 

—The New Hampshire Senate has passed the bills incorporating the 
Manchester City Fire Insurance Company and the Portsmouth F.re As- 
sociation. 

—We have received from the Edward Barr Company (limited) of New 
York a copy of the revised edition of their text book on automatic fire 
sprinklers. 

—Frank Sweetser, vice-president of the Washington Fire and Marine 
of Boston, has been elected president of the company, to succeed his 
deceased father. 


—Auburn, Me., has appropriated $4000 to extend the water-works sys 
tem across the Little Androscoggin, to afford fire protection to the vicinity 
of Prospect Hill. 

—Two men, with a lighted candle, undertook to locate a gas leak in a 
Chicago cellar last Thursday. One was fatally, the other badly injured 
by the explosion. 

—The Northwestern Mutual Life has appointed a successor to its late 
agent at Columbus, Ga., J. F. Iverson, in the person of his daughter 
Miss May Iverson. 

—The Massachusetts railroad commissioners have sent to all of the rail 
roads a circular calling their attention to the law requiring all methods of 
car heating to be approved by the board. In selecting heating apparatus 
to take the place of the ‘‘common stove,” the board recommends the 
adoption of the system of heating by steam from the locomotive, or at 
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Jeast of such approved heating apparatus as can be used in connection 
with, or readily converted into such system. 

_v. L, Sawyer, president of the Connecticut Indemnity Association 
of Waterbury, is spending his vacation with his family at the Hotel Kaat- 
erskill, Catskill, N. Y. 

_“‘It is so dry,” says the irrepressible T. K. Wilson, “that a catfish 
was seen coming up the river with atin cup in its mouth looking for 
water.” —Carmi Courter. 

_A. M. Vaughan, Jr., surviving partner of the insurance agency firm 
of A. M. Vaughan & Son of Norfolk, Va., will continue in the business 
under the old firm name, 

—The boiler of Johnson’s corn canning house near Gorham, Me., ex- 
ploded on August 26, killing one man and injuring several others, cne 
of whom will probably die. 

—Water-works will be built at Nickerson, Kan.; Oak Cliff, Tex.; Fort 
Gaines, Ga.; Wymore, Neb.; Marion, Va.; Pawnee City, Neb.; Fulton, 
la.; Pomeroy, O., and Mansfield, Mass. 

—The Home Provident Safe.y Fund Association of New York has 
been ordered to cease doing business in Georgia, for having neglected to 
make the half-yearly return required by law. 

—One hundred and seventy answers have been received by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to his circulars inviting suggestions as to the best 
ways of safely heating passenger trains and boats. 

—The majority report of the insurance committee of the New Hamp- 
shire legislature is opposed to the passage of the McLane bill, an aggra- 
vation of the valued policy law. It will probably be killed. 

~The Glens Falls Now and Then has an anecdote of ‘‘a good old 
deacon who is reported to have prayed during a terrifc thunderstorm - 
‘O Lord preserve me, my family and my uninsured property !’” 

—Albert N. Seip, agent of the Home Insurance Company at Du!uth, 
has resigned the agency and will be succeeded by H. M. Meyers. Major 
Seip will hereafter give his whole time to the real estate business, 

—The Waco Insurance Company, to have a paid-up capital of $200,000, 
is being organized at Waco, Tex., by C. C. Emery and others. The pro- 
jectors of the company hope to begin business early in September. 

—Superintendent Wilder of Kansas has revoked the license of the 
National Mutual Insurance Company of Salina, the examiner having 
filed a report showing no available assets. The unpaid losses amount to 
$60,000. 

—By the collision of an immigrant and a freight train on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, about twenty miles from Wheeling, W. Va., on 
August 24, two men were killed and fifteen of the immigrants seriously 
injured. 

—The thirteen missing passengers and sailors of the burned steamer 
City of Montreal were last week landed safely in England, their boat 
having been picked up by a German sailing vessel after floating about for 
five days, 

--Plainville, Conn., feels aggrieved because, although it has now been 
three years since its water-works were finished, no opportunity has yet 
offered to test their efficiency. During all that time the town has not had 
a single alarm of fire. 

—A girl, while milking last Wednesday in the barn of Abraham Leman 
in East Lampeter township, Pa., drove away acat from the pail. The 
cat overturned a lamp, setting fire to the barn, which was burned with 
five cows and three horses, 

—The National Live Stock Insurance Company of S*. Paul, Minn., has 
been incorporated by William M. Bushnell, Harry T. Drake, D. D. Mer- 
rill, Judson W. Bishop, George H. Brown and L. K. Merrill. The capi- 
tal stock will be $100,000, 

—Last Friday, by the opening of a furnace door in a small building in 
Boston, used by A. S, Mansfield for experiments in gas making, an ex- 
plosion and fire were caused which destroyed the building and terribly 
burned three men, one probably fatally. 

—In the Superior Court in San Francisco, according to The Coast Re- 
view, a singular suit was recently begun égainst a grocer of that city, 
who has charge of the key of a fire alarm box. The plaintiff’s house took 
fire last May, and when a messenger was dispatched to the defendant’s 
grocery to turn in an alarm of fire, he refused to give up the key or turn 
Man alarm himself. The consequence was that the engines were de- 
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layed in arriving at the scene of the fire, and the house, with its contents, 
was entirely destroyed. The plaintiff claims that if the defendant had 
turned in an alarm when requested, but trifling loss would have resulted. 

—A new life insurance company, to be known as Le Canadienne, is 
forming at Montreal, It is to have a capital of $300,000, and will be 
managed by French-Canadians, and business carried on in the French 
language. Jacques Grenier will be president. 

—Charles W. Drew & Co. of Chicago have resigned the State agency 
of the Employers Liability for Illinois, lowa and Nebraska, keeping only 
the Chicago local agency. A Western branch office of the company will 
be established at Chicago under G. A. Gilbert. 

—At Lawrenceburg, Ky., on August 23, a livery stable, containing four- 
teen horses, a business block, a church and a dwelling house were 
burned, the loss reaching $40,000 ; insured for $14,500, The town con- 
tains about 3000 inhabitants, and has no fire department. 


—The dead body of William Priestman, agent of the Chicago Masonic 
Insurance Association at Toronto, was found in the street there last 
Friday. There was a bullet hole in the skull, and the pockets had been 
rifled. He is supposed to have been robbed and murdered. 


—On August 26, as George Eyrie, a miner in the Gaylord Colliery, 
Plymouth, Pa., was tamping a cartridge, which would not go ‘‘home,” 
using the butt end of a drill, the cartridge exploded. The drill was 
driven completely through Eyrie’s body, killing him instantly. 


—For the three years, 1884-1886, The Chronicle Fire Tables report 165 
fires in cotton goods factories. The aggregate loss was $3,074,793 ; in- 
sured for $2,456,475. The chief cause reported was friction in machinery, 
Incendiarism came next, followed by spontaneous combustion. 


—At the annual meeting of the Royal Insurance Company of Liverpool 
on August 5, the net fire premium receipts for 1886 were reported at 
£955,039 and the net fire losses £533.322. The net profit of the fire 
branch of the business, including interest, etc., aggregated £146,430. 

—Mayor Hewitt of New York has written to the president of the 
Board of Fire Commissioners, requesting him to cause all hotel keepers 
and others who have not provided rope or other fire escapes according to 
the new law, to be notified that a failure to do so will result in their 
arrest. e 

—Edward P. Bates, for over twenty years connected with the Mutual 
Life of New York, and a member of the firm of Bates & Lambert, general 
agents of the company for Pennsylvania, will retire from the firm and ac- 
tive business on September1. Mr. Lambert wiil continue to represent 
the Mutual Life. 


—Near Cambridge, O., August 29, a freight train on the Cleveland and 
Marietta Railroad ran on a burning bridge. Several of the trainmen 
jumped and were severely injured, The engine and train passed over 
safely except the last three cars, which went through the burning struc- 
ture, falling nearly fifty feet. 

—During a thunder storm last week the water tower of the water- 
works at Mount Vernon, N. Y., was struck by lightning and damaged, a 
hole being made inthe side which allowed a considerable quantity of 
water to escape with great force. The supply was checked until the 
necessary repairs can be made. 


—Insurance Commissioner Forster of Pennsylvania has issued a circu- 
lar to propertyowners insured in companies unauthorized to do bustness 
in the State, reminding them that the new law makes it a misdemeanor to 
renew such insurance unless no more can be had in authorized companies, 
and only then in the prescribed way. 

—-The following item from The Herald would lead one to believe that 
the people of North Bay quench their burning buildings with a stream 
from a beer pump: ‘‘ In the abstract of the township accounts for 1886, 
published in The Times of July 26th, we notice two items, viz., beer at 
fire $11, and beer at fire $19.”"—Monetary Times, Toronto. 

—With the money, about $1700, subscribed by the insurance compa- 
nies, The New York Herald and citizens for the purpose, two remark- 
ably handsome silk flags have been purchased and will be presented to 
the New York Fire Department at the September review. Mrs, Grover 
Cleveland has been asked to make the formal presentation. 

—The committee of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) city council, which was 
appointed to investigate the alleged inadequacy of the South Side water 
supply, upon opening a fire hydrant on South Main street last week, 
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found the flow so weak that a hand held over the opening shut off the 
water. Opening another hydrant a short distance away, the water ceased 
to flow from the first one. 


—The Chronicle reports the number of retail drug and chemical stores 
burned during the three years, 1884-1886, at 942, and the average number of 
such fires for twelve years at about 220, The total property loss for the three 
years was $3,253,398, and the insurance loss $1,983,955. In the list of 
reported causes, aside from explosion, incendiarism stands first, spon- 
taneous combustion second and defective flues third. 


—At the recent destructive fire at Pittsburgh, Pa., not one of the steam- 
ers of the city fire department was enabled to throw a stream that would 
reach the flames in the upper part of the burning buildings, which were 
eight stories in height, while the Eureka, a Silsby engine belonging to the 
Allegheny City Fire Department, played with ease over the tower of one 
of them, and broke in the plate glass windows of the eighth story with a 
stream. 


—Superintendent Carr of Missouri is making life very uncomfortable for 
the agents of unauthorized companies in that State. F. P. Brown, who was 
arrested at De Soto a year ago and fined for soliciting business for the 
G'obe Reserve Mutual Life Insurance Company of Baltimore, but who 
has continued to work for the same company, was recently rearrested, 
convicted on two counts, and at last reports was still in jail under a fine 
of $40 and costs. 


—President Yereance of the Alliance of New York has received from 
the directors of his old company, th: London and Lancashire, an engrossed 
copy of the following resolution: ‘* Resolved, That in accepting Mr. 
Yereance’s resignation, the directors desire to place on record their high 
appreciation of the zeal and devotion to the company’s interests which 
have characterized that gentleman’s administration of its affairs during 
the eight years of his connection with the London and Lancashire, and 
to express their heartiest wishes for his prosperity and success in the im- 
portant position to which he has been elected.” It is inclosed in a 
handsome and artistically decorated morocco case. 


-—That is a very pretty story which comes from Indiana detailing how 
the lives of hundreds of passengers on an express train on the Cincinnati 
and4ndianapolis railway were saved by “an old aunty” who discovered 
that a bridge had been burned down. Very prettyindeed. But what the 
public wants to know is, are we obliged to depend for safety in railway 
travel upon an old aunty who happens to be moseying along the track ? 
What if the old aunty should take a day off occasionally? The thought 
is too horrible to entertain. A railway that neglects to provide trackmen, 
and relies upon Providence and old aunties, seems to us to incur a rather 
reckless degree of responsibility.—Aansas City Times. 


—Commenting on the record of 3011 fires in country and general mer- 
chandise stores for the past three years, The Cincinnati Price Current 
says that these places ‘‘ are generally the rendezvous for village loafers, 
who throw their half-burned stoga cigars and unextinguished matches 
in the piles of rubbish surrounding country stores, and without which the 
proprietors would feel that they were not making a show of business. As 
a rule, the country storekeeper can spend more than half the day in dis- 
cussing politics or retailing neighborhood gossip, but is altogether too 
much pressed with his business to fix a defective flue, remove a worn-out 
stove-pipe, put bricks or an iron plate under his cracked stove, or clean 
up the rubbish and old paper under his counter and behind barrels and 
boxes. When he burns out, instead of wondering that it did not occur 
long before because of his carelessness, he is surprised that such a thing 
should have happened, and attributes the act to some tramp.” 


—Professor Albert R. Leeds of the New Jersey State Board of Health, 
having analyzed the water supply of Long Branch and other Jersey beach 
villages, and examined its source, says that there is no evidence of the 
presence of matter in the nature of sewage and putrescible material, and 
that the color of the water is really the most serious cause of complaint. 
The water is derived from a stream which rises some miles’ distant from 
the town, and acquires its peaty character and strong yellow color from 
cedar trees and similar vegetation growing along the sides of this stream 
at its upper portion. Further, the professor says that the objectionable 
color of the water could be greatly improved by a proper system of filtra- 
tion. This will be good news to most of the residents and sojourners at 
these pleasant summer resorts, but what in the name of Gambrinus will 
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those others do who have hitherto defended their avoidance of Adam’ 
beverage upon the plea of its unwholesomeness ?— Fire and Water 7" 


—The Weekly Statement, published by the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, refers to ‘‘ Dr. J. W. S.illman, the able and efficient exam 
iner at the New York general agency” of that company in Broaiel % 
The *‘ able and efficient examiner” of the Mutual Life referred to is “ 
Charles F. Stillman, and as the editor of The Weekly Statement has ey 
joking him considerably of late about his accident policy, he ought not 
to mix him up on his initials. Such a blunder is not permissible, espe. 
cially when perpetrated by the editor, author, compiler and publisher of 
the only Insurance Directory known to New York underwriters, For 
the information of the gentleman, we may say that J. W. Stillman is the 
art critic of The London Times, and resides in Rome. In addition to his 
work as examiner for the Mutual Life, Dr. Charles F. Stillman is the 
author of several standard medical works, and is now engaged in the 
preparation of a new work entitled, ‘‘ The Life Insurance Examiner; a 
Practical Treatise on Medical Examinations for Life Insurance,” which 
will be published by THe Specrator Company at an early day, 


—Pvor Lyman W. Briggs has succumbed to excitement and worriment 
and has been placed in an asylum for rest and repose. This is not 
strange. The life of this man has been a singularly trying one. It has 
been remarked that ‘‘he was a good organizer and there his ability 
stopped.” Isn’t a good organizer a valuable man? It is safe to say that 
had there been no Lyman W. Briggs, there would be no Fidelity and 
Casualty Company and no American Surety Company in existence, The 
latter was organized solely by Mr. Briggs. The trouble has been not his 
lack of ability, but his lack of money. He brought together capital but 
had none of his own, and the result followed that the man without finan- 
cial backing and power as a stockholder was in each case expelled from 
the house he had built. Two experiences of this kind we can readily 
imagine would destroy the mental balance of a stronger man than Mr, 
Briggs. He started with a dogged perseverance to form a new company, 
We have repeatedly listened to his plans. They were good; but the 
patient, persistent work required to enlist men’s attention and interest 
was exhaustive and dispiriting, and disappointed, chagrined with a life 
well advanced, his mind weakened. We hope the enforced rest will re- 
store this gentleman to reason and strength. He has never asked for 
sympathy, but he has ours.—/nsurance Record. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 
—H. P. Saunders, agent for the Mutual Life, at Pittsfield, Mass. 
—W. H. Wagner, agent for the Connecticut Mutu 1] Life, at Boston. 
—R. M. Jones, agent for the Travelers of Hartford, at Waltham, Mass. 
—A. P. Casey, agent for the Howard of New York, at Springfield, Mass. 
—J. M. Taylor, agent for the Girard Fire and Mar‘ne, at Worcester, Mass. 
—B. C. C awl, Chicago city agent for the Fidelity and Casualty Company. 
—J. F. Dassett, agent fur the Mutual Life of New York, at Williamsburg, Ma s. 
—H. S. Clark, agent for the Mutual Life of New York, at West Warren, Mass. 


- Hiram Van Campen, agent for the Girard Fire and Marine, at New Bedford, 


M.-ss. 
—J. T. Boon, Texas State ag nt for the New York Life, with headquarters at 


Dallas. 

—E. M. Phillips & Son, agents for the North British and Mercantile, at South- 
bridge, Mass. 

—N. W. Norcross & Co., agents for the Glens Falls Insurance Company, at 
Lowell, Mass. 

—John Conway and Charles Kane, agents for the Metropolitan Life, at Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

—H. M. Meyers, agent for the Home of New York, at Duluth, Minn., succeed- 
ing A, N. Seip. 

—George W. Gregerson, agent for the Guarantee Company of North America, 
at Boston Highlands, Mass. 

—Miss May Iverson, agent for the Northwestern Mutual Life, at Columbus, G2., 
succeeding J. F. Iverson, deceased. 

—Arthur Anthony, agent for the American of Newark and the Girard Fire and 
Marine of Philadelphia, at Fall River, Mass. 





